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'The emphasis of this Conference, we are advised, is 
on compensatory education. . I am taking. this to heart as 
I of fef my remarks as' a dist:us^ant, I a^n interpreting 
the w6rd "compensatory" in a literal sense — providing 
special assistance that will make up former offset; one's 
inability to perform "normally" in .a given situation. 



Society has developed many compensatory devices — 

r 

particularly for persons with physical and sensory deficits 
There are eyeglasses and hearing' aids, crutches and wheel- 
chairs, ramps in lieih>Df stairs, atnd special handrails in 
toilets. 

*A11 of these, and tnany more, are acceded by the gen-. 
yal public. No one insists .€hat , the child with a hearing 
loss throw away his hearing aid and "listen harder". No 
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one makes similar demands on the child with muscular 
dystrophy who cannot walk more tha^a step or twc^ with- , 
out assistance. In these cases^ we assure^ the person 
requiring the compensatory device that there is nothing 
offensive with his needing it, that what really matters 
is that .with the device he can perform, in some way that 
approximates the norm. 

I concur with that position, and insist that it is 
a proper one 'for us -to take in education. Lota, of child- 
ren in this country (and elsewhere, to be sure)" do not 
perform satisfactorily in school. Why? iMajiy reasons, 
I suppose — but, for the present ^ most of these reasons 
>re best ignored' by educators beca^use: (a)' the educator 
can rarely, if ever, do anything about the "cause", and 
(b) focusing on the cauafe teiids to distract the educator 
frcoi his legitimate professional mission* — teaching 
.children. ' . 

The point I watnt ^ make here is that most children 
who require compensatory education really do- require it. 

f * * ' 

That t3, they require * special" accommodation, special 
instftictiorial conditions* ,To search for a way^, that will 
elicit from these children the kind of independent .learn- 
ing behaviors * one se^s in satisfactory school .p^f dormers 
is — in many inslirances — to wast? reaources and invite 
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continued failure. This is especially true vit^ child- 
ren-past pte-school age. In other words, i^ does little 
good to try to teach them to do what we have seen adequate 
performers discover on their' own — such as induce the 
phonetic valued of letters, giveh appropriate exajnples. 
Rather, we have to accept cei^tain children's, need for 
^ compenjsatory education and provide it. . . 

My coninents, as I respond to these ?ro;::«£dings , will 
reflect a viewpoint that is based on certain well-estab- 
lished facts: (a) children display a variety of indivi- 
dual differences; (b) some of these differences appear 
to be relatively fixed -- unchangeable at least in the 
short terms; (c) some of these differences have majon 
impact on .how readily a child profits from standard reading 
instruction — on how teachable he is. 

I will use the constri^ct of "relative teach^Lbility" 
throughout my comments. This is meant to be oore than . 
a s eman tic excercise> vrtierein the phrase "how teachable" 
substitutes for "how intelligent". The two may, perhaps, 
aean the same thing, but the one how teachable — 

0 

t«nds ijo in^se this responsibility for the child's learning 
on. those assigned to teaching him, while the other — how 
intelligentjr — blames the child himself for his progress. * 
(or lack of it) in the classroom. Said differently, the 



former implies 'that the child is teachable, although 

more effort, more ingenuity^ niore adaptati(^ns may be 

required for him th^n -for 'others. The' latter Implies 

that claSgroom procedures and outcomes are 'fixed and 

prediot2UDle; that the instruction will be ^ the^^;:&ame for 

all and will Simply-be less effective with the less in-* . 

telligent children,^ no matter what. 

Before I comment on the papers that were presented, 
> 

I want first to provide ^ frame' of reference — a struc- 
ture *f or my remarks. It i's d biased viewDointy but one 
m 

that' has ^en shown, in classrooms , to l?e valid: — ^ 
To start, I propose certain assumptions: 

1. At!' least some of the traits which determine a 
child's ^relative teachability can be identified^ described 
amd. laeasured in faXrly precise terms. 

2. Standaurd instruction can be conceived as com- ^ 
prising a-finite number of separate components. These • 
too, can |De ct>aracterized in faitly precise terms and, 

as such, ceui be modified in controllable ways. 

3. Given that the above two assumptions .are correct, 

it is possible to match student tracts with instruction 

' ^ 
in s\xch a way so *as to effect a **best fit"; so ajs to 

• « 
optimize instructional outcomes. This can be accomplished 

bys 
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a.' changing the childr 'helpiiig^him^ acquire -those 
trajrtB^ ^at will make him more teachable. This is often 

^ ^ rcOatiiyely effective with young — pre-primary grade 

children, 

/ and/of.. ^ 

• • b. changing the -instructional conditions so 

as to accommodate optimally the child unique traits.- 

Relative te'achabilitv ^ 
?" 

'Seme' children are except:i9rj^lly *' ea^y-to-t3ach '' 
(ETT) . Given exposure to information that presents a 
set of salient characteristics {e.g., relevant similari* 
ties tod differences) / the^ are quick to reco<^i2e' tl>ose' 
characteristics even when they are not highlighted*. ETT^ 
^children are be tterrth^n* average inveators of heuristic 
kys terns that^ once invejjXedr they use, evaluate the out- 
ccaes, and modify^ accordingly. They are-better organizers 
of infdnnatioh; hence, they display better mfemories. 
Thmy are able to learn , to make satisfactory^ progress 
in the classroom, regardless of tlie instructional ap- 
proach that is usexi. As- such, they are reinforced an the 
classroom and at h<^u, practice what they learn in various 
.••ttings, become even better orgamizers Of Infprmation, 
and on and* on. / 

Another groiap of^c^iildren — oost, in fact' — are of 
^' avaraqe teachability . They are not so ^ept at inducing 

ERJC . ' 7 . 
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concepts froA ninimal infor^iation, but tftey do not require 
the explication of everything they, have to learn. Given 
a certaih aiaont of appropriately -design%d_^irectionr they 
can invent — discover — the rest. Given a certain 
amotmt of appropriate drill amd practice, they memorize - 
adequately. Although they are not as adaptable as ETT 
children, they are sufficently so to be able to siake 
satisfactory cla^sroon progress with a variety of instuc- 
tionai approaches. , . * 

Other children are " hard-to-teach "' (HTT) . They re- 
quire a good deal of explicit instruction. They are not 
80 adept at analyzing infonnation according to its salieat 
attributes. ^Hence^ they are not so adept at organizing 
that information according to various classification 
schemes; nor good memorizers, nor good inducer^ of general^ 
^ccmcepts. They must be ptecisely directed to what it is 

they are to attend to.. This, in, turn, must be organized 

« 

in a way ^that makes it highly apparent am^ readily memor- 
able, and eyen then the HTT child requires extended drill 
and practice in order to retain specific information in 
aamory. 

Stated in fewer wqrds, ETT children wij.1 tend to 
achieve satisfactorily regardless of instructional ^tpproach 

although t^r#^^ IjLttle doubt but that some approaches 
will be Biore intar#stxng, more appealing, than others. 
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HTT childrenV on the other hand, will reflect instructional 
conditions^ approximating satisfactory classroom achieve- 
ment only when the instruction is specifically , designed 
to accommodate their unique characteristics. 

If we ccin; accept the aibove principles^* it noW be- 
comes necessary to. define the relevauit components of in- 
struction: that is^ those student traits that must 
accommodated when a "best' fit" is sought and^ the instuc- 
tional conditions- that cire' a'nienable to faodif ication for 
providing that best fit. < 
The Components of Instruction — The student and the 
instructional conditions ' 

The assumptions presented above asserted^^^at standard 
instruction could be conceived as comprising a finite num- 
ber of cOTiponeuts which could be defined in fairly precise 
terms, auid' that the same could be done with rjelevant stu- 
dent cha^practeristics. (Cocley and *Lohnes, 1976) Clearly, . 
this* could yield a lengthy list, if one were to succumb ' ^ 
to hair-splitting. For' this discussion, I suggest that 

conceive of instruction as comprising only three major 
•componfents : \ program, teacher, and physical environment. 

The trick, then, i%^ finding the best organization 
among the three con5>onents and the best interaction be- 
twtten those tlyree and the student hi^iself . Given 9 good 
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fit, the'" student should leam — indeed that is the 
criterion for deterrnming whether the* fit is a. good one. - 
(Learning, in this instance, is defined as the acquisition 
of skills and knowledge that we-re^not present prior to the 
i Impaction between the student and the instruction".) 

We now have to examine and define these components 
separately, before attempting to determine how to con- 
struct the best fit among them. /iS we do, particular 
concern will be devo€ed to providing for the needs of the • 
HTT ^hild. 3y definition, the others xequife less indiviy 
dual concern; they axe at leSist adequately teachable under 
a vairiety -of conditicn-a^ hence the fit need not be' so 
precisely de^signed. * 

The student ;^ What student characteristics are par- 
ticularly important, in terms of learning outcomes? 
Obviously, a child's physical state is crucial. The 
child who is drastically undernourished, the child who 
cannot see aiid/or hear to some appropriate level, the . 
^ild who cannot sit upright for extended periods of time 
because of some physical disability — those children 
will not profit optimally from standajrd* instruction. - 
Per our purposes, however, these characteristics are not 
of direct concern. If they^o exist, they shoul'd, of 
coxirse, be identified and taken caire of, to whatever extent 

N 
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possible, by the' proper health-care professionals. .The 
prxmaxy. interventions should- come not from the educational 
system bu€^ rather^ from the outside agents who are pre- 
pared to provic^e proper professional care. Education's 
responsibility commences ^fter the outside professionals 
have done all they can; further discussion of the educa- 
tor's r^le in these situat:^ojSs -is beyond tije scope of t^iis 
conference. • ^ ' . , ' 

• . Motivation is yet another important variable — 

one that sttongly affects a child' s • classroom performance. 
However, it is' not useful to address the question of 
motivation put of context — that is, without also dis- 
cussing the environment 'in which the de^sired behavior 
IS to be elicited and the ' tasks that are to be engaged 
in. So, for the present,. I Will .ignore the topic and ^ 
assume that every ghild can be motivated, so long as we * 
are clever enough to provide the kinds of conditions that 
will generate that motivation'—^ conditions that make ■- 
it possible "forr the child to learn, progress at some 
•atisfactory rate; con<4itiqns that ememate from effec-, 
tively. matching itistruction to the child's' unique cha^ac- 
teristics. ' r . ' 

• There axe >, I, believe,, two basic differences among 
children thai we' should worry al«!Kit because: (a) they 



have strong effects on learning;, (b) we'^can do something 
about them in terns of intproying them a^id/or modifying 
instr-uctidn to accommodate them when they are deficient • 

' • • ■ ^ ■: ' : , 

euid^ relatively immutable. These are ''the child'-s basic 

* aptitude9 and his entering knowledge base , 

Basic^aptitudes : Thi$ could .justify a long list of 

abilities. ^ Hbweyer/only two general- abili,ties will be 

discussecf^- t><o that have 'been shown to be excsptionalLy 
* " ' . » 

important to learning to read. (Bond and Tinker-, 1967; 
Gibson and Levinvl975; Rosner, 1972,19751: 

1. The child's ability to identify the salient 
absolute attributes .of a concrete spatial arr^y, and r 
then to map* the interrelationships among those attiributes 
( Visual ^analys'4s skills ) • 

' 2. Th^ child's ability to identify the salient 
absolute (phonological) attributes of a verbal acoustical 
array/ and then to map the in-terrelationshipS auaong 
thosie- attributes. . ( Auditory analysis skills ) 
_ 'In simpler terms, visual analyjii^-"%kills are those 
abilities that eneible us to peifceive a' spatial -array 
as being^ *miade up of a finite collection of parts that fit 
together in a specific way. - Auditory analysis skills 
arft those^ abilities that enable us to perceive spoken 
lahgxiage as being made up of a finite collection of oral 
yc^mds that- fit^ together (sequence) in a precise way. 



It has b^en well documented that .children acquice 

these analytical skills as they matvlre.and de'Vtelop — 

that, in fact, th# acquistion of thei^^tolls can be^ 

used as- milestones' for plotting ddfU^Snt. The six- 

year-old,, for example,' is expecte<rco display better 

visual and auditory skills than is the four-year-old. 

Urn- 
He is expected to be able to copy a geometric 4esign 

as complex as a triangle or divided rectangle', where.as 
the four-year-old hds probaoly ju^t acquired the capa^ty 
to copy a' square, (Ilg ^d Ames,. 1964) The six-ye^r- 
old -is typically a^le to ^analyze a spoken word into its 
phoneme^r 'demonstrating this capacity by responding 
accuxately to the r4quest of ^yi^g the portjion of a 
%word that remains after deleting a phpnemene. The /four- 
y^r-old cannot ordinarily do this. At best, his unit 
or amalysis in attending to spoken I'^guage iq at semantix: 
one — the syllable 'in a two-*syllable compouod word. 
fKosner and Simon, 1971) 

There is strong evidience to suppo^j: the argument 
that until these skills^each a certain level of coin- 
petftncy, ^iltfren will not profit optimally from stan- 
dard primaty grade instruction in Reading ot arithmetic; 

they will/ not be able to perceive the . underlying coding. 

I*- 

•y stems r to induce the critical concepts from minim^ 
infomation. Rather, since ^ey will not. recognize 



that letters and numerals serve to "code" — represent • 

— - these cdDsolute attributes, they will be forced intao 

trying to inemorize everything as separate bits of infor^ 

mation — a^n. approach that has finite limitations/ given 

the capacity 'of normal human memorju 
« 

It appears, further, that these skills are, at least 
to some degpree, subject specific- Visual anlaysis Skills 
tend to relate most directly to arithifietic and (reading 
and listening) comprehension; awaditory skills to primary 
grade aspects of reading, commonly identified as "decoding" 
(Rosner, 1973) If follows, therefore, that a child who 
displays substeuideurd visual ^d/or auditory analysis 
skills is likely to experience learning difficulties if 
standard instruction is en^Jloyed. ' , , ^ 

Knowledge basej In addition to the two basic apti- 
tudes — •visual and auditory analysis skills — certain 
facts must also be available to the student. ("Facts" 
differ from "skills", in this context, in that skills 
are developed — acquired as a normal otitcome of growth 

and d«velopemei\t, while facts are acquired as the out- 

< 

come of learning and would, not be known to the student ' 
.if thay had. not been taught, in one way or another.). ^^ 

' For example, if he is to be a teader, the child - 
nust have acquired a great deal of prior information. 

. . • .14 



''He must •be able- to inap lai^guage onto* orthographic symbols 
with ease — fluently in units of, sufficient size so ' 
as ta^ccess meaning#^- information/ This implies that 

is very feundliar with the orthographic symbols used 
in that reading system — they mus£ be in his- knowledge 
base. If he has to^resort to analyzing letters into 
their salient attributes befdre he can i<ientify the 
dett^rs themselves^ the disruption will hav^ Jk remarkably 
debilitating effect up6n his reading. In addition, he 
must be. familiar with the spoken' version of the words 

.he is to^read — th^ must be in his knowledge base. If 

•» 

he is not familiar with the spoken words, learning to read 
^them will be extremel^y difficult. There are many* other 
relevant examples that could be given , but these twp should 
be sufficient to illustrate the point; ^ 

The interrelationship between these two variablBfl^^ 
— basic* aptitude s^md knowledge base — is strong and 
evident. Given a c^lH with highly competent .basic 
Aptitudes but lacking in knowledge base — because he is 
a recent isnnigrant, say, and totally unfaaiiiar with the 
letters the child will be forced to attend to minute 
ccmcrete attributes of the printed text. This will slow 
down his reading to the point where extracting meaningful 
information is impossible ~ even if he was acquainted 



-with the sc^en form of the words he was to read. 

If we* can accept the premise that the two student 
variables we must be .concerned with are the child's basic 
aptitudes — his visual and auditory analysis skills — 
emd'Jpis^entering knowledge jbase, then we can readily 
perceive the necessity of excerising one or both of the 

two qptiorrs. mentioned above — change the child and/or 

^ - ^ * 

s. • 

modify instruction to accommodate the child.' 
• t^^e first option, change the child, implies that 

•i . - - 

something cm be done about teaching a child more ef- 
fipaeiv<^^sic Aptitudes and expa^ndirtg his J^w ledge base. 
Thi-s does appear to be possible, at least to some extent. 
;ifhat a child' s knowledge base can be increased is obvious 
^ ^the 1b:ick is do it be.f ore ,^e enters the classroom 
^d staurts to fail.. Althoiigh it is not so blatantly 
oby^iToys/^ it is also true that mauiy children respond 
favorably to prdgrauns that are appropriately designed 
to teach them better v4.sual and auditory skills and that - 
the effects of this training cam be observed in their 
school ' ^rformance* (Rosner, 1972) Again, the trick 
is tci intervene early — before the child starts to fall 
behind in his classroom programs. 

Most of this information is available elsewhere. 
Given the eit^Hasis;6f this conference, compensatory ^ 

.' ' ^ ■ . - 16 ■ " ^. 



reading p^nstruotion, we should now turn to examining • 
•the three .coin{bonents -of standard instruction, paying 
special attention to /vays in, which one or more' of these 
^componeiits can be modified to accommodate effectively a 
child's unique- needs. (As already nbted^ our'attention 
will be directed specifically to the* HTT child, since 
— by definition — he is the one who puffers most from 
being placed in a non-compatible instructional situation; 
he is the one who qualifies most often for compensatory 
education. Someday, of course, we should examine the • 
implications of "best fit" with the ETT child. Just .be- 
cause the ETT chtld does not present learning problems 
i« no reason f ot him to be ignored. But, for the moment, 
this aspect' of the topic will be set aside,) 

.' The three 'Components of steqidard instruction/ identi 
fied ^ve, were: 1. the program; 2. the teacher; 3. the 
physical environment. Let us look at them in that order. 

The program ; This i« the^^mponent that has been 
'given th^ most a-rtentioii at ihis conference indeed, 

at virtually. 'every conference vrtiere people gather to 

; « • ' • • • 

disctiss reading instruction. Perhaps this" is justified; 

peirhaps/ rather it |8 more the case that since it is' 

thecoapone^tsthat is best defined, it is the one' that 

i» examined mo»t often, (.'..a little like the old. joke ' 

o£ the village idiot who explain* bis looking for a lost 
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coin 3Mier a street light rather than at the place vfhere , ■ 
he dropped the coin some ^^ewote, darker plaqe -7 be- 
cause "there is more light he^e".) ^ • 

There are many different readiiig.-progra^ • available 

'today, and Ihese .can be described aAd coapared in a variety 
of ways. (Reading program, in trfie^ ?rdnarks, refers to- 
the instructional materials thAr objectives, scope and 
sequence.) For our purposes',' ^^a/smuch as. we a-^e attempting 
to devise a system where the pifegram cSn be optionally 

p^articxilated with other instructional compoaenl^s and with 
the unique characteristics of the student, it seems rea- 
sonable to suggest that ceadiiSg programs should be examined 

^in terms of: ! 

1. The extent to which the basic concepts of phoneme- 
grapheme relationships are mike explicit; that is^ the 
extent to which phonetic prl^cipi.es are introduced overtly 
and precisely as against being implied.. Some reading 
programs lean heavily on explicating the relationships 
between lette^rs and soundif;'' •(Sft4se are jisually identified 
as "phonica" programs. Others t^nd to be biased in the 
opposite direction, claiming that emphasiiing letter- 
sound correspondences will interfere witJi the ultimate ^ 
goal of reading ~ extracting meaningful information from 
printed- text; tnost- of the currently popnlar basal programs 



foll6w this rationale and introduce a number^of "sight 

words" ,in the beginning lessons • 

;2. The extent to which appropriate "chunks" — 

larger units of analysis; strings of letters in addition 

to just individual ones — are taught explicitly^T^It 

seefl^ obvious that qne cannot get beyond the primary leve 

of reading if he is lijnited to residing letter by letter - 

sound by sound, ' The Idornpetent reader rtust deal with 

larger ^onits — letter clusters that represent uni::^ of ' 

blended sounds. Yet, this sJclll of reading larger units 

~ >^ • . ' < 

is nbt taught directly in most reading programs'. 

3- The extent to which drill and practice materials 

are made available and ' interesting. Some children 

, : < > 

especially^ by definition, ETT children --do not require 
much drill and practice* The memorize easily^ simply 
because they are such good organizers. Hence ^ ^they do ( 
tl^eir drill atnd practice outside of the* classroom; they 
tend to read more since they know, how to wead. Other 
^liildren — the HTT^ by definition ~ are not go<xJ memo- 
rizers. Obvious ly^ since they are not good analyzers ^ • 
they cannot be very^good classifiers r hence they cannot 
be good organ^izers^ hence they camnot be good memorizers. 
The unit^ they attend to are small. Their processes are 
too primitive to deal with larger \anit8 in a differen- 
tiated fashion.' .This places serious limitations on theilr 

19 
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• reading speed and comprehension. As a result, they do not 
prSictice very .much; they cannot read very well — if, ,in- 
deed, at all. Thus, they require lots more drill ^amd 
practice — of the proper type, . 

Suppose we speculate on how two children ~ one ETT, 
the oti^er -HTT — respond to a standard lingusitic reading 
program where a good number of "phonica'lrly regular" sight 
wotds are introduced early; where phonics principles are 
not taught in a structured^ precise way, but rather, are 

^ strongly hinted at. The ETT child would probably meioorize 
— : learri to recognize on sight — a limited number of words 
such as fat and sat. Once .he has done tHis, he will 
( because he has competent analysis 3?cj.lls ) recognize that 
these two words are in some ways the same and in other 
ways different. Then he is tauc^t another >«rd — fit , 
fox example. Again, the ETT child' quickly notes how this 
new word, fit, compares visuaily and at'coustically^ with 
fat 'and sat. Halving done this^ he wi^T ndt have to be^ 

. taught, nor will he neW to memorize, the word sit . He — : 
will read it on his own and explain d^hat it "has to say 

^sit", "what else cGuld it say?^^ The system, from his 
knowledgeable view, is obvious. 

Over tine, this child will add more words to his 
storehouse of^ memorized knowledge (his knowledge base) , 



thereby acquiring- an evea broader basis upon which to* 
figure out unfamiliar words. • Not surprisingly, he likes 
to read? he reads voluntarily, ~ for .pleasure / .'After all, 
he can readi Thus^r 'the circumst^ces are circular — 
the child figures but the system because (a) he can ar^alyze 
the visual and acou^ical construction of words into salient 
separate parts? (b) he q-uickLy recognizes wheire these con- 
structions are the same and where they differ? (c) he makes 
better "educated quesses" when he enco'jnters a "word that 
is not as re^gular in spelling as ^t mght be,^ and (^) he • ' 
is inclined to read, at least in part, because it i^ some- 
thing .that the adults in his life enthusiastically approve 
of, RSadictg makes him even better at ^analyzing words ' — 
printed, etnd spoken — and methodically conparing them, 
'^the'yeby enabling him to make better educated guesses, and 

so on and on and on. 

" . ♦ * • J* 

There is -aore to learning to read^than this-, of 

coarse. At children usually have a faijf number of words 

in their spelaking vocabulary (knowledge base) befq|e' they 

•nter school; you cannot make' an educated guess ^unless 

you are e^tacated — unless you know the yords. And too, 

they -read enough so that their reading becomes fluent ~ 

vhere most ^^rd.s become familiar and are recognized at 

^ight emd only a few hive to be ^sounded Qxit^ This point 
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is crucial ♦ Words that contain more than a few letters 
cannot be squnded out very we.ll* Xt takes too much time; 
by the time the child gets to the letters at the end of 
such a wordr he tends to forget the sounds from the . 
beginning of the word — to say nothing of . the fact that^ 
in matny words ^ our language r sounding out will not wbrk 
since- the letters have more than a single souAd representation, 



The mare time spen^ on sounding out words , the less time 



nV 

available ,^to think about — conprehend* the meaning, 
that the words convey* 

The good reader sounds" out very few word^» He re- 
cognizes most 6f them on sight; but, he did not originally 
learn them all through memorization even though he ul* 
timately does memorize them. At first, he probably did 
sound out a good number of those words, but he did it 
often enough ^o that they ^became completely f3uailiar to 
him. He stopped paying attention to the separate letters ^ 
and sounds. He got so that he djaalt with the total word 
as a unit' and rarely had to resort -to sounding-out stra- 
tegies. And, in those cases ^ere the whole word was not 
a familiar unit^ then a least part of the word was. 

This last. point is important. All learning, be it 
learning how to read, or whatever, depends upon adding 
n#%r lesowXedge to knowledge already acquired, as in a 
nesting process — where the new^knowledge enqompasses 
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the old rather tham attaching to ^t. Rarely are we 
asked to learn something that is entirely novel. There 
•"are always some 'components that are already familiar. 
Thus, by recognizing thoSe familiar components we sim- • 
^lity the learning task — there is not all ^at much 
that is new. And, in those instances where there is a ' 
lot of new information to acquire, we know that the -task 
will be more dif'ficiUt and require ,more time. 

* Unfortunately, the HTT child does rfot respond 
described above. By definition, 'this child does' not . " 
readily perceive salient similarities and differences 
because he is not an adept analyzer of visual and/or 
acoustical arrays. As a result, he resorts to attempting 
to memoriz.e all the words he is .asked to learn to rfead; 
and, worse yet, he does not invent heuriatid strategies - 
for facilitating memorization. * 

Such a child requires forthright instruction in 
letter-sound correspondences. It is foolhardy to assume 
that Ije will cOTie upon this concept on his bwn — within 
« reasonable length- of time, before his inotivation is 
utterly extingriished. In addition to straightforward 
phonics, this child must also be shown how very bmall 
words fit into larger words, and be given sufficient 
drill so that. he commences to perceive those smaller 
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words . — letter clusters — as single units of analysis 
rather than collections of separate letters r with each 
letter representing a separate sound. Having b6en shown, 
he is likely to apply the concept/ and display this in 
improved reading skills. (Rosner,K Cass, DiCostemzo, 1976)7 

Now let us look at the next coir^onent, the teacher,* 
and discuss how that variable of instruction can be de- 
fined so that bett^j; matches between student and teacher^ 
can be determined. 

: Teacher ; What teacher traits are pertinerit in tei^ns 
of accommodating a student's uniqxze characteristics — 
his basic aptitude? and Jcnowledge base? f 

I propose the following: 

1. The extent to which the teacher, is acquainted 
with the subject being taught; specifically, the degree > 
to which the teacher is familiau: with thfe ^asic concepts 
of reading as discussed above, under '^ProgreuQ'^ . It may 
cdm^as a surprise to some, but it is indeed shqcking 
how few teachers enter their profession totally unaware 
of the relevent dimensions of teaching reading — of 
the principles that landerlie the various reading programs 
they will encotinter in schools; and it is even more shocking 
how many teachers continue to be unaware of these things 
even after they have taught for five or more years. 
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2. Tljp extent to which the teacher is willing ^(and . 
able) to be pedantic; to be precis^ and repetitive — this 
in contrast to being the kind of teacher who thrives only 
in an^inStructional environment where /discovery learning" 
±3 the desired outcome. (HTT children are not .good dis- 
coverers. If the^. were, ' they would not be HTT; they would 
not need compensatory education.) ' , 

3. The extent' to which the teacher- can perform in" # 

4 

a structured^ relatively nonndynamic environment T * Some 
'teache^rs. are exceedingly comfortable in such a setting — 
in a classroom where, the desks are arranged in orderly 
rows, where the children are conditioned to raise their 
hands before speaking, and so on. Some. are hot -they^ 
have been influenced by "modem" notions to the degree 
that they perceive such environments^ as punative — 
"repressing" — and, .in general; negative* Yet, in ,my 
experience, HTT children seem to reqx4re such settings, 
at least during that portion of their school day , when 
reading is taught. t^' 
' 4. The extent to which the teacher can^ cope 
a slowly-rising, Small- increment learning curve." 
HTT child can be taught ^ (That is the underlying assump- 
tion of By remarks^- of the Conference'— of course), • * 
but he fleams more slowly — his rate being depressed ' 

25 " ' 
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because so much of what the ETT child discovers on his 
own must be taught to him in an explicit way, and ^ 
practiced. All ,this tsikes timaf hence slowing 4^wn the 

rate;' hence ' flattening the learning curve. Some' teachers 

•> ' ' 

ban cope^with thi^, some caiinot-; they lack clinical con- 

, - (. ' • 

fidence, the experience , to know that the approacji-vil,! 

^^^work",'if thay will only sustain, ^ 

. Physical Eavironnent : >^at are the physical variables 

(Ot an instructional environment ^ •in terins of ^accomiMdating 

the individual needs .of HTT children? i 

1. The extent of physical structure available. Ma^ 
schools^ in recen't ^ears^ have been built ss "open space** ' 
facilities? walls bet4een classrooms were eliminated. 
This has created builq^gs that often are attractive, novel 
looking, even exciting * — but not necessarily what the#HTT 
child needs. If the child 3^equires more explicit instruc- 
tion amd more^dr«l an4 pra^^ice than ^o most, then the 
open space, lm<f its accompanying noise and others distract 
tioixs, is not 4esirable. \ . 

2. The extent to which the student makes decisiohs^ 
regarding the organization of his school day. Certain 
classroom management schemes are desired to allow the ^ 
child hij^elf to determine which cla^ssroom activities 

he will engage. in and when he will do so. The child with 
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compe^nt analytical skills — the child who is ade*pt 
at analyzing and organizing concrete spatial arrays — 
is likely ^a^lso ^to be adept at. orgemizing tine. In con- 
trast, the child who is not ^cospetei^t at sortiiig and 
ordering the concrete components* of a spatia^ array is 
likely to encounter similar confusion when faced with th« 
task of orginizing Something less concrete ^ such as the 
-time availaOjle to him in a SchooJ. day. The HTT child is 
not apt to be a good orgamizer of .time^ Hence, he is 
likely, to be better off in an environment where schedulin<^ 
is reratively rigid — predictabl^^^and done by some*- 

• * ' one other than himself. ' 

' * ; / 3. ,. the extAit to ^hich class maikeiip is homogeneous 
^ in terms of ability in the subject being taught. T^iis^ 

I'tyognize^ is a controversial issue. X^ere are those 
Wlio will Surgue that hcxnogeneous grouping is the catalyst 
for "self-fujfilling prophecies"-. In one sense, this 
argument can be- supported. On the other ^and, there is* 
little sentfe in placing children who require the kind 
of structure described above with children who m^e at 
least satisfactory process under less precisely orgauiized 
circumstances. Efow can^ teacfher be indiiced to teach 
explicitly to * handfft of. children when the oth/ers in 
' the clas»reom do not require that? What is the teacher 

# ^L, to do ''ith those other children? And what is'th^eaqher 
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to do with the HTT children during those tiroes when the 
instruction is being 'aimed at^^eir more competent class- 
mates? Surely the impact on self-image — recognition 
of -the^r inferior abilities 5 — is more in^ortsmt than 
rajfe the negati^^•^#ffects of homogeneous grouping. 

. Homogeneous grouping need not lead to self-fulfilling 
prophecies nor need' it be maintained for the' entire * 
school day. Why cannot children be grouped one way for ' 

reading instruction (honogeneous) and another (hetero- 

> -f 

geneous) for other Masses? And secondly^ is it not 
reasonable to argue thaC^ given a classroom teacher vrtio 
displays the traits - necessary to succeed with HTT children^ 
given an appropriately accommodating reading instruction 
program, given a physical setting most~effec£ive for these 
children^ learning will occur — that the children will 
make progress and may, in f2ict# w^timately be able to be 
blended in with their ETT classmates? ' 

4. Stmient-teacher ratio . As noted — too frequently , 
perhaps children who are HTT require much more careful 
instxiictrion, rbott teacher attention, 9ince they are not 
so adept at self-instruction; hence, the teacher pust 
spend more time with each student; hence, the teacher will 
not be able to manage effectively as mauiy students as will 
the teaq^r whose class coio^rises ETT*. children. Thus, 
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Student-teacher ratio must be keot as low as possible. 
♦ ■ 

It is nonsensical to insist that this is not reasonable, 
that student-teacher ratio must be the s>une across class- 
ropms. It simply will not work ; it will only perpetuate 
what is now going on — continued failure of those child- 
ren who can least afford to fail. (And again, this nead 
not be for the %ntire school cay, nor the duration of 
the child's school career. It should be orovided for so 
long and in those subjects where the child requires it.) 
5. Length of instructional sessions. Socie children 

the ETtX- can sustain interest in certarin tasks for 
* / . 

days o/j^eftd. Obviously, this is at least in ^rt due to 
the fact that taey can make sufficient progress in what- 
ever they are doing to keep it interesting.' The ETT child ^ 
in contract, must deal with smaller increments of instruc- 
tional material, end usually drill with it. Thus, he id^ ^ 
not as likely to retain enthusiasm for the task beyond 
a limited perioc^ of time. This should be accommodated. . 
There should not be fixed time periods of instruction. 
If ten minutes at any gi-Ven'task is the child's limit, 
that is what should be accommodated, with the teacher 
constantly being at€Sntive to signals that 'indicate when 
the tihild is able to sustain for longer periods of time. 
And. this irill occur as the child starts, to make progress. 
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The extent to which teachers are reinforced by ^school 

I 

administrators r parents^ et' al. . Teachers are people too. 
They ilni^Jt cojnplete their work day with a feeling that they 
have demonstrated professional competence. If they ^o 

not end the day with that sense, they will probably do 

. ^ • 

cme of two things: (a) quit their job; (b) develop a 

« 

rationale far explaining why their students, are not" 
progressing , — a ratiohale that excuses them and fixes 
the blame on sbm^outside factor, roost often, the student 
thefmselves, their "abilities'*, la^ck of motivation, socio- 
^ecf^jiomic factors, etc. 

^ Clearly-, the first option is not excerised very 
. often. Teachers do not Work just for money, but it is not 
^ a trivial consideration. Hence, since they enjoy earning 
a ^salary they are not apt to. quit so quickly, especially 
in thi^s era where alternative teaci^lng situations are . 
not that available, thus, they are most often apt to 
accept the s^cwid option, and — once accepted*— there 
is very little likelihood that the children in their 
, classrooms will -change their patterns of behavior. 

« It is e^i^nti^Xr therefore, that school admini^tra* 
tors provide adecjuate and appropriate reinforcement, that 
9oes beyond salary. The teacher must be assure^ that 
HTT children^* may^ot make great strides each day but that 



"^they will progress so long as they , are being prjj^ded 
with what they need in terms of instructional conditions. 
J^ie teachet must know that lack of p^gresa on Monday 
does -not predict no progress the oth^r days of the week; 
that professional gratification may be delayerd, but it 
will be available, if they sustain. (In truth, of course, 
this may not be so in every instance ^ but the mental^^*" 
'attitudes ^nust be sustained.) 
Congpents on conference papers . 

I have used a great deal of space to present' a 
rationale for teachin<j HTT children — children who re- 
quir^ a compensatory approach. My comments on the 
Ropers will be -brief. In one sense, this is unfortun*te 
they are good papers in most cases, well thought-out,, 
competently written. On the other hand, for the nssst 
part they tend to ignore the specific-seeds 'of the HTT 
child. Thik is unfortunate, sinqe it is the HTT child 
who needsrvthe attention. — the expertise — . of ' the experts 

gathered Jmre. 

■' ' ■ ^' 

The papers can be discussed in accord with the theme 

presented above.. - / 

The student . Carol Chomsky 'a paper dftalt with student 

traits. Her description of the benefits of using "In- 

4 

vented Spelling" as 1 way of introducing the, child to , 



reading contains siany ^useful ideas. Unfortunately., my 
hunch' — my bet, actually is that*the HTT child will 
not grasp the concepts of invented spelling. Dr. Chomsky 
identified, three skills that are prerequisite to under-r 
standing the concepts; She stated that the child r being 
introduced to invented speilingr should already know: 
(a) the printed letters; (b) that letters correspond* with- 
^spoken sounds; (c) that spoken words break down into 
separate,, sounds. I submit that HTT children have dif- 
ficxilty learning -all three of^ these prerequisite .skills 
~ especi^ally the third one. Hence, my hunch, stated 
above. On the other hamd, (Aomsky's notions should not 
•be' discarded. ' It seeias to me that thd-methods she des- 
cribed might very well ^help HTT children grasp the con- 
cepts she has identified aS prerec[uisite • In my opinion, 
this should be explored* If, in fact, introducing a 
cb^ld to invented spelling, activities serves to sensitize 
hiA to the phonological attributes of spoken language, 
than It will maJce him less HTT. That is a worthy goal. 

Libermah's paper also belongs in the category of 
student traits.' Her thesis supports* the importance of 
phonemic segmentation skills. Her description of Elkonin' 
teaching strategies and their effects on children in her 
study lend strengt&*to the argtament that children can be 
taught betteti: basic aptitudee — in this instance, audi- 
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tpry amalysis skills. My major concern,' here, the 
in^lication that once a child learns how to segment 
spoken words into phonemes, he will "catch on" to phonics 
and will learn to read. ^There is .a second step — the 
one I empha^ed before; namely, teaching the child to 
deal with larger units of analyses—, letter clusters. 
Indeed, £TT children do this without much direction; HTT 
children do not — they have ta^be shewn-. 

Ed Smith's paper probably belongs in this category 
also, althou<]^ii it has ia^lications for program as well. 
However, his studies are with adults who can read and, - 
in my opinion, this is not relevant to our primary con- 
cerns. To discover what' good readers do offers no prac- 
tical ^formation about how to teach HTT children to read. 

The protyram . Frank Smith's presenjiition fits under 
the rubric; of- program — yet his main point, as I inter- 
^ret J.t, is that struct;ired programs are to be avoided; 
that Wailng, in essence, is comprehending printed text, 
and teaching siibcomponent^ processes wiil only serve to 
get. in the way^ I have- no gxiarrel, other than thAt HTT 
will not learn to read unless ' thev aure literally taught 
•ubeoaiponent processes. Bis plan ~ that we teach teachej-s 
how to teach children to read — i^ a good one. I support 
hl^ But, that day seems to be far off — and will remain 
diitant until 'someone (conferences like tW-s?) defines 
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how to. teach childreti to read, 

Fletcher's description of CAI also pertains to 
program. It was a clear, concise description of how 
technology can be exploited to teach children. Hjf major 
ingress ion — they quit too soon. For whatever reason, 
they failed, to pursue their missi^on long enough and far 
enough. .CAl^; in my judgment, could be very helpful to 
HTT children — but only when the ^of»are has tjeen fully 
and appropriately developed. For example, CAI shpuld be 
a good way to teach the concept that certain letter 
clusters cam always be given the same sound.; .Fletcher 

9 

described how this was done for certain smaller clusters 
(e.g. an, it). It could and should have' been carried 
further, I think. 

Bartlett's paper was useful — again in^ terms of 
defining the potentials of program. Her comparison of 
Open Court and Distar emph^^zed certain priogram x^ariad^les 
ttv&t do make a difference ~ especially with ,HTT cbildr 
ren. Obviously, given the rationale *I presented ibove, 
I would lean towards Distar, but her criticisms of it 
are well taken. * Distar, Indeed, may not;lead to ctasa 
discussions beyond a very concrete level. But, what ever 
happened to the Language Arts petiod in the school day? 
Surely *it is still there and surely ^that is a good place 
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to foster language developnient, independent of the be- * 
ginning' reading program the children use, 

Juole's paper presents concepts that are opposed to 
the ones I favor, yet he justifies these with data. This 
paradox is a matter of interpretation, I think.' He notes 
that "skilled readers do not deTOde phonetically" and 
thus urges that .progran should emphasize word recognition 
skills.- I agree — all children could learn whole 
words without resorting to phonetic decoding. HTT child- 
ren cannot, aund his data, show that. 

Johnson's paper is highly ccrrpatible with the con- 
cepts presented in this discussion. Her structure is core 
complex than aine and reflects a concern with the under- 
lying neui;o logical basis for certain reading difficulties. 
I do not necessarily agree with some of her rationale, 
but I have no. arguioent with the instuctional methods 
she describes. They are good examples of compensatory 
teaching, albeit that they se^m to call for a white-' 
•\ unifomed ,teacher to in?)lement them. 

The teacher . Two papers focused on* teacher traits. 
Clay* 8 presentation left me in5>ressied/ J>ut uncertain- 
about what it was she taught her teachers to do. . >tore 
details are needed. Calfee and Drum also emphasized, the 
i^^rtance of ccanpetent teacher decisions. They claim, 

• 9 

^ "this can, b« obtained throi>gh the use of effective ^sts. 
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I agree^ but I lack their faith in the feasibility of 
designing a testing-teacher scheme that will be suffi- 
ciently differentiated to serve all childr^ amd stili 
be manage ad^le. * 
Conclusion 

It is time to end iRy discussion." I want to do so 
on a positive note. Meetings of this type are important. 
Surer some papers addressed the primary issues of com- 
pensatory education directly; sone>N,5eemed to do just 
the opposite * — ' and one may be inclined to consider these 
a waste o£ time. 'This is probably not the case. Teaching 
children.-^ especially HTT children — is ^^eptionally 
cOTiplicated. ' (Teaching ETT children is less difficult 
only because they do not have to be taught very ij^uch*) 
Providing ^ platfoarta for diverse viewpoints is vitals . 
l6st we become close-^minded as to ignore certain 
important ideas. 

I xirge, however^ that efforts be made to involve 
acre practitioners in\ exercises like this* * Experimental 

psychologists tend to be very con^tent researchers, but 

«• ■ — • 

they are capable of ignoring certain empirical ^evidence 
that the experienced teacher knows — emd coi>ld tell them 
about — If they were invited to participate auid were ^ 
assured in word£ and deeds that t^ir participation 
would be useful* Thtok you and good luck. \ 
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©PEN DISCUSSION <»„^SNER PRESENTATION 

SMITH: We are not going to get anywhere in this kind of a situation by 
looldQg for complete closure. Although this is the time of the conference when, 
'I suppose, we should summarize, I don't thinC'we should do that by simplifying. 
In particular, I think we should, look at what we take for granted. We should 
r^ard every question as open. In fact, the things tend to take for 'granted 
are (probably the things we should look at most closely. One out of many things 
t^t 1 would talk about is this assumption about letter^sound correspondence that 
^seeded so obvious* We speak as if this is comfflon sense. We say that because the 
spelling systeiB of our* language represents sounds, all you have to do to teach a 
cbil^^ to read is te&ch hia tow^o crack the code, TUere may be some general 
aftreoient in the field that this is what heading is all about, but there was 
general agreement, once, that the wor^d was flat<. , - / . 

He should look at alternative points of view. There are alternative points 
. of view, and they a^^e not simplistic points of view. They have been developed in 
qult« elaborate articles. I cafi't even begin to sketch than. .But Just let me. 
■ake ose or two points. 

The first point is that even if pb6nics did work^ even if decoding to ^ sound 
" did vork-^and I don't think one ^demonstrates tbat' by picking on a few simple 
worda~ there is still the questipn of cooprehension . You cannot Just say,- "Well, 
OMprebension will take care of itself after the child has learned to decode the " 
ay8t«i>^Jiorking on phonic^, without comprehension, without Mmderstanding what 
you are doing and why you are doing it is a meaningless activity, and meaningless 
AotlTitiM Just do not generate learning. 

\ 
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May 22~A.M. • 

9 

Aa far as I can see. It Is not a iquestlon of children learning phonics or 
not iltairnlng phonics. It Is a question of making' sense of phonics. What ve 

r 

Should aslc ourselves I'S^w- children are supposed ^^ake sense of Instruction 



that they are being given. It 



s ffleanlngfulness tFTat makes phonics work. It I3 



V 



not phonics that makes sense out cf written language. What meaning does for you 



Srtien you are actually reading, what reading sense does for you. Is reduce the 
nuDber of alternatlvea^. This Is what makes this* very unwieldy system of" phonics 
work for you. So phonics looks easy as long as you can do It. First there are a 
lot of roles that can apply on any one particular occasion. For example, h2 can 
be , {Renounced In 11 different ways at the beginning of quite simple and familiar 
words. And the brain gets overloa^Ad/ 1^ there are too many alte?^atlv^. You 
Just cannot cope with all of this uncertainty, and you don't solve the problem by 
saying that after a certain amount of time, everytthlng becomes automatic. 
Exactly what becomes automatic Is* very dubious* 

Phonics looks easy when you can read, but when you read, you are doing* a lot 

« • , , ■ 

of things apart froo Just decoding to sound. 

; /' - • 

♦ 

Another thing Is that it.*s a mistake, as a ntmber of people have pointed 
oi2t, to asBUBe that phonics ' maps into spoken language. Sven- if our written 
syabols did map into t^he. sounds of spoken language, we wCuld have to ask which 
spoken language, whose j^^ken language, what register of spoken language: the 
spoken language that Pan using now or th^ ^s^kp^-languagAl was^usii% last night 
OT^r ^a beef? Even for one person's language, therC^s np one-to-one mabch, or 
anything like a one-to^ooe match, between these alleg^ sounds that are 
represented ii^the graplMes and what enybody actually says. It's true ve may 
to vQdalizew ^ Certainly^ every tine we ^ Uaten \o ourselves ^ve are 



•tibvocallzihg. ^Ju€ we subvocaliziB^our mistakes as well, and we don't subvocallze 
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nonsense. Hef In .fact, subvocallze what we have read; we don't subvocalize in 
order to read. * • ' - 

, Finally, let me j^ist remind you that we do not seem to hgve been concerned 
vltb tbe many children who learn to read. If We were concerned with tbem^ we 
would be looking at quite different things. What we seem to be concerned with 

are children ^who fail to^^eam to read. That seenis to me to be the focus of this 

r 




COTference: illiteracy and^ the oau^s of illiteracy. 



^ I suggesifc that there are manjr possible causes of illiteracyi of reading 

probleas, that we haven't begun to talk about at this conference. One of the 

causes of illiteracy that we sees to have assiaed at this conference is,^! think, 

very unlikely; that is, the assumption that there are many children^ in Nortb^ 

f * 

America at the moment who can't read because nobody has told them that reeding is 
decoding frca spelling io sound. I doubt that there are very many children from 
vbich this has been concealed. Since I suspect that most children, v^ether they 
have learned ^ to read or not, have been presented with phonics at some time in 
tbeir lives, I think it is a dangerous oversimplification to assuaie we are going 
to eradicate illiteracy by giving this great secret to children and training them 



JOfllSCW: I would agree with a lot of your points, fros the standpoint of 

children who are being referred for learning disabilities now. We have had an 

awful' lot referred,* dialing the period between grades six and seven, who have been 

.worklog oa very, .very heavy synthetic concepts. 

• * 

Om littl^ anecdote was about the' 7*year*old pot performing at all. Be had 

been on some of that set, where /ou approach the whole ^rd, matching objects, 

* 

and so on. Finally, be said, with. tears streaaing down his face when he started 
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reading; "But I thought you had to know the sounds before you could read." And 
there are some alternative groups that we need to explore, without always overtly 
bringifig^in ^ome of the phonics. £ut double pronged methods wquld help. 

CALFEE: Lindamood, in California, has also put ^together a rather interesting 
program on phonological awareness, one which tries to oake a link between the 
sounds of the language and the ways that those sound are produced. Itts an 
interesting idea and kind of a response to both your views and Frank's. . It ties 
in the Lindanood group, which goes around the country giving workshops. 

• Recently, at San Francisco State, Lindaaood talked to a nuabei^ of teachers 
who were in the master's program to become^ reading specialists, learning 
disability specialists. . • 

Many of thesV are also students with strong linguistic backgrounds. To 
deaonstrate' to th&n what they knew and what they didn't know, she gave them the 
following task. She said, "Spell as well as you can, in English, the- word 
throidge . " After that, she said, "Would you 'try to write down, in any language 
^jrou us€, the difference between these pairs of words: nuclear , nucular , larvnx, 
larnTx? " Fully^half of these^ople wrote out the word throidge in ways that made 
Absolutely no sense in terms of letter«>soisid correspondences in English. Arfd the 
MM peoj^l^ bad great difficulty in figuring out what, they had Just beard in 
tbOM pairs of words , and wh^y they were different sounds Sooe of the 
planations were quite elaborate; tbey bad to do with stress shifts and the 
llln.* Maybe, a lot of peogle are in on all the secrets of letter-sound 
correspoodence, and the like, but, certainly, in this particular po^ula£|on, who 
ere going to be specialists , sonebody bad kept frds the* that secret, and to a 
reMrkeble degree • 

• 43 
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But, again, althoiigh we can all come up with anecdotes and throw these 

rather, apft ball^ at eacb^otber, we dearly lack the evidence that we need really 
to aake these strong pronouncements. * . * 



JACXgOB: ' I think, tboi^, that the important point that is i)eing mAde on both 
sides haS' to do .with giving the teacher a repertoire teaching strategies?, so 
that when she meets up with the youngster i#ho is blocking~for whatew^ 
reason— the phonemic approach, she kzjows some other way to tap into ttot 
youngster, so that she is able, to teach him bow to r^ad. So I think that knqjdng 
the code is very important for the teacher, because I have great difficulty in 
seeing bow she can teach what she doesn't know. 

I thiJik that the work that- Linda ^k^ds is doing la sound discrimination,'^ 

i4iere, ' thpy are finding that lots of people who are supposed to be teaching these 
souifds cu'V,^ in fact,'ev«n bea^r theo^ themselves, is good research. 

But^I thln)|^hat you even meet people^ who have been Uught with that 
particular '^methill, and they bave con*4^stently failed. They start a blocking 
pattern, aod although there is nothing wrong with that 'method, it is not the 
right metltod *for that person as J|.'ong as that person is continuing to block/ 
" Tbit'8 one* thing that 0 always have to keep in mind. Tou have to give teachers 
a repSertdlre^ so. mat. they are ^able to have the facility to move in and out of 
▼arying approaohas. 



'CALFte: That's certainly a .very reasonable stateaeat: that we should examine 

> * * 

Xto% unexaUjied aaaumptiona^ Because lots of^eachers are teaching things that 
' look lite decoding akllla or phonic si^ls, we aaswe that: they^ow what they 
%t% doiqg, and they are doing it in an effective way^ It Ukes very little 

ERIC '. . - ^ 
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effort. I suspect, to show that— again to get into Jerry's cocnments—niaybe a lot 
of teachers really don't understand w!^at they are doing. That may be as mt^h 
Responsible for the blocking that is observed, as anything within the students 
themselves. 

'CHOMSKY; When apu say the teacher nas to know in order to be able to answer a 
child's question, you have to understand what systecs sne is working from. A 
aall point tnat keeps cociing up has to do with this, question of letters 
representing scjr.ds. khat really snouid nave been stressed froo the start is the 
kind of thing Fratfk Saith is saying when he says that hg has *11 different 
pronunciations, depending cn'what cocas next. The example I like to use is nat . 
lou carinot know. -how to pronounce nat . It has one of seven possible 



ssfble 
it rs 



pronunciations, depending oa wh£t cca^s next. You have to know-wnich word 
in. The teacher vho gives the ae5sage that in order toadentify the word, you 
have to work froo its pronunci^ation, froa the letters < is working backwards. 
Pronunciation follows word i'dentifl#ation; word identification doesn't cooe froo 

pronunciation. * ^ 

^ " . ' . 

The ffliawer is that na^ doesn't have a pronunciation until you know whStt. word 
it is- in. AxKl that your^ first task, using phonics or whatever you are going to 
use, is to identify the word. .Only later does the propunciation cooe. 
. - • 

The one place I heard that point made in an inatructional progras was in the 
Dlatar teacher's aanual,, which acknowledged straight out that therf is a 
difference between the way the words are funded out and the way we say thea. 



TEIEZC: There seeiMt^ a cotftusion here in what Carol and Frank are saying 
about 0hat ao ^Aultj^glier does and what a child is supposed to dor with letters 
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a^>d sounds.^ I have heard; this from Frank over and over again.' Clearly, the 
adult reader,, reading silently, cannot go froa letters to sounds and still 
•aintain^the reading rates that most averse silent reaaers do. FrOT what I 
tnderstand, from most phonics programs, though, the whole function of teaching 
sounds for letters is to give the child an alternative approach to recognizing 
the V>rd that he doesn't recognize through sight alone. As one of the papers in 
this conference pofftted out, we are not looking for a perfect relationship 
between letters, or letter groups, and sounds, khat we need Is a simple way to 
approximate something close to what, in fact, the child is looking for, assiaairig 
that the chilcl is using context and other kirids of cues to ma^ce an 
|.dentification. Jt is truly absurd to assiae that one can go from the spelling 
of words in Eriglish, with any high degree of predictability, to pronunciation. 
But that is not what is ex^pected, noF la it needed. The child can even leave out 
the vowel? and approximate a word froo the consonants and come close to something 
that may trigger 'e' word fjgm the listening lexicon. That is the^ function of 
letter-soimd correspondences; They are not there to deceive the public; they 
are not there to retard children. Thej are taught as an aid to be used with 
other idnds of cues. It seems rather absurd to say that we should teach them, 
but that they would never be used. 

s 

P. SHITH: I as not quite sxire where th^ confusion lies. I thought that I a^d a 
lot of people who seea to share my views have been saying that phonics is 4n 
unreliable system. The way we usually expect children to decode words is the 
hard way to do it, the impossible way to do it. If you have all of this other 
prose, if you have context and some i^^^^standing of what you are reading about, 
then you c^ use phonics as a kind of last check. Tou know' this next word is 
going to be j^u^, ssHt or ^a^tajt. Then, indeed, you can use phonics -to tei^ you 

* _ 46 • . 
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uhat a iiord is. ^ 

I don!t see any inconsistency or confusion there.,. It seras to me to be 
exactly the point that I as arguing: The child oust be able to mak? sense of 
pbonlcs, which means ne sust ^ able to coaprehend what he is doing. Until the 
child Bakes sense of phonics, phonics is absolutely unnecessary. 

I don^t agree with Dick*s point that when you are able to read you do one 
thlngi but when you are learning to rea^^ou do another things I Just don't 
'follow the Idgic of th^^/ However^ iie do^s sake an extremely good^int, that, I 
think, applies^to-^ lot of things W have heard at this conference. He says that 
there are certain basic aptitudes that children almost invariably nee^« Those 
aptitudes ha^ca^ja great deal to do with the identification o& letttra, with 
auditory discrimination « with being able to say words. Children need to have 

traMidoua aptijtudes for all of these kinds of things. 

) 

< Bu^ these aptitudes are not imperative because of the ^ture of reading; 

^ : ' ' 

ttey are imp#rative because of the way we teach reading. Cids need to hav% a* lot 

of basic aptitude in order to understand the way io which reading is taught, and 

I think ve should try very hard to separate those two things. 

(StSGG: I was going to couent on, Frank's use of the word cQaDrehend . Tou used 
i( tvo diffarsot ways. Ax^ Z ^nk you just sumsed. 19 the essence. I think* we 
siiottld ask^ What is the cognititreu ^^ooess, that the child goes through in doing 
ooBprtfmsipo? This seems to be mora iaportant ^han questions such as:, Does he 
indarstaDdy in c^naralt what tt^ teacher is trying to acdomplisb or what the 
mamninte of phonics or any of thasa other ayateu are? 

V 

'F« SMITHS Vhat ia the theoretical issue wa have to address ourselves tir. 
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GREGG: I think;one of the useful messages of a.- conference like this is the 
notion tba( those words get teased out, and 1 as hopeful tnat there can be 
sosethli^ t comprehend 1 , cosprehend "T^ . cMprehend 3 * Maybe , we can go on f roo 
there. ' ■ . 
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